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EXTRAORDINARY MODE OF REFORM. 
Tur Redemption Institute ot J. Hi. Wirhern is 








As the number of » pupils ine yetied Mr. W shares 
saw that the size of the family would seriously im- 
yair its domestie character. ‘l'o obviate this » di- 
situated four or five miles out of the city of Llamburgh. | PY ' pia Bs jate this, he di 
vided his company into families of twelve, and he 


[i was opened for children of the very lowest class— ' hott te. buildi 1 
'has erected nine separate buildings, situate ‘ 
children brought up in the abodes ofimlamy, and taught | } epar ings, Situated I a 


net only by example but peeve pt ihe vices of sensu- | ' 
which dwells a family of twelve boys ‘lve 
ality, thieving and vagabondry, children W ho had fami f ys or of twelve 


never known the family tie—or who had _ nev- girls, under the care of a House-Father or House: 
Pe . < — ; 
er known It only to see it violated. ‘The thoughts of | oso or the assistants are respec tively a 
ae sags . . ¥ Iywt@y . . 2 > 
Mr. Wirlern were strongly turned toward this subjec , | Hach of these Is, to sone ext ut, an _ Independent 
while. vet a: stadent at. the Universit ys but wautot community, having an individuality ot his own.— 
c c ' ; j 
means deterred him from engaging iu ut, until alega- ‘They eat and lee ‘pin their own dwellings, and the 
be heft-bw .e ‘Mace Jereken. enabled... him 10, make a |’ shildren belonging to each look up to their own par- 
© 5 be Je x "ihe © ANC « 
beginning in 1833, He has sinee devoied his lile = 
and all his worldly goods to the work. It 1s_ his) P#e ut. ‘Phe general meeting e very moraing, at first 
. < ‘ ‘ 4 < { Ne ‘ > | 
test aim’ that the abandoned children whom he seeks | '" the chamher of Mr. Wirhern’s mother, but after: 
aut onthe, highway, and ia the haunts of vice shall | % ard when the namber increased in the chapel, and 
kuow,and { foe] the blessings of domestic life—that their ae we See e ae im the piay- 
, 3 a : cre ant acta very close 
they shall be introduced into the bosom of a family— Sd at wm"'s 'e cren a in facta very close 
> co \ ; 
for this he regards as a Divine: institution, and there. pes Se ae F 7 
, nstiuct s give reading, w o. 3 .. 
fore the birthright of every human being, and the ishiuction is given in reading, writing, aritime 


oaly atmosphere in which the human affections ean | | hick M : Ca 
: ‘in higher branehes. Music is used as one of the 
be adequately cultivated, His house; then, must |! "8 


"Whe | most efficient means for softening stubborn wills, 


not be a prison, or a_ place of confinement. 
site chosen for his experiment was. one enclosed . 
within high, strong walls and fences, His first aet | * 01° of the punishments for delinqueney. An al-| 
was to break down these barriers, and to take all | fecting narrative is recorded of a boy who rau aw ays | 
bolts and bars from the doers and windows. | He be- but whom Mr, W. pursued, found, and persuaded to | 
gay with three boys of the worst deserimion; and | me Hie ‘was brought back ow mirweumnas ey 
within three months the number increased to twelve. | ® hich oT always celebrated in the’ mother . cham~ 
‘Tney were takea into the bosom of his family—his | ber. Mhe’children were engaged in singing the 
cnathen same. thelt unnthid, ead ie, sinter aeeas taser. A= hristmas hymns when he entered the room. At 
They were not punished for any past offences, but | first they manifested strong disapprobauon ol his | 

toll that all should be forgiven if they tried to. do | Conduct, for he was a boy to whose faults special | 
well in future. . The defenceless condition of the pre. forbearance had been pre ‘viously shown. ‘They were | 
cilstie uaam eakeeen. io. Get thay, aten cena tei ee told to deeide among themselves how he should | 
no walls.or bolts were to detain them—that one cord | 5° punishe de This brought them. all to pertect si- 
only should bind them, and that the cord of Love, lence, and after some whispering and cousulting o- 
The effect attested the all but omnipotent power of gether, one who had been euil y ol the same fault of 
generosity and affection, Children from seven or | mgtatitude under stil les excusable circumstances, 
eight to fifteen or sixteen years of age, in many of burst out into a petition lor forgiveness, All united 


whom early and loathsome vices had nearly oblitera- 


ted the stamp of humanity, were transformed not 
eniy into useful members of society. but into charac- 


ters that endeared themselves 10 all within thei 


tival of Chrisunas Eve was turned into rejoicing 
over the brother that was lost and was found. ‘The 


, on | reference to the fact was ; fierwards made. A day 
sphere of acquaintance. ‘The educauion given by | : . 
a0 Si hee we huny a lilefary on ‘The ch Idren | O° (9 afier he was sent awayon an errand to the 
. si tol lin the beginning that labor was the price of distance of half amile. He was surprised and af- 

; ‘ a Pebble’ ; vas . : . . . 
Radice. athdl deed dleiee meds ween Seis aaa tana fected with this mark of contidence; aud from that 
ef { I = i ti ’ C% ‘ : , 

He did not | “me never abused his freedom, though eatrusied 


they would secure a comfortable home. viet 
. ! exccute commissions ot vreat distances, 
point them to ease and affluence, but to an honora- . : > _ ; 
; ; ee oe ba he One of the most interesting effects of this charity 
bie poverty, which they were taught was notitself}. ’ 
ens aakedie. oe : abe tg sage _. (is the charity which itreproduces in its objects; and 
an evil. t-tflere were means and materials for learn. |” eee . 
, thus it is shown that, in ihe order of nature, tie ac- 
ing to. support themselves; but there was no rich : ; . 
tions of good men, previded they are always wise, 


tund or other resources for their mainienance. Char- ’ + ; a 
not less than good seed, will produce thirty, sixty or 


ity had supplied the home to which they were invi- 
: . 7 | _ia hundred folu of beneiieent fruit. 
ted, their own industry must supply the rest. Mi ; 
, . 1: ad Mr. Wirhern, when asked in what manner he 
Wirhern, placed gre.t reliance up on religious train- | | la Hoct hj 
. . . rat yrouucet CSe ransi ping e 18. Ut iis 
ing ; but this did not consist in giving them dry and 1G PFOUUC : pee Cs “ et ,; On i 


unintelligible dogmas, He spoke to them of Christ, ; 
leeds | au | Chrisuan love. 


as the benefactor of mankind, who proved by deeds As | id Gud “all lif 
‘ re : s he could tind no persons in all respeets qualifi- 
of love, his interest in the race,—who sought out Ny: a nape la P eee eet fo 4 "Fa 
the worst and most benighted of men, to vive ead tw share ‘ad re Soe Lo Winer Ss ie is a Vo- 
them instruction and. relief, and who left it in | ted, he ~—e _ fo: MA expediadt OF pre paring »@ 
class of teachers to become his auxiliaries, For 


charge of those wh »came after Him and wished to |“ J gid 
he ¢: ille “(| ILis di eipies to do li! eCwWIs It is stra or | this end he has superadded to Nis orginal plan a 
i s ipl \ Li ec. S range : 


that, enforced by such 
Christian love as their benefactor gave them in his 
every-lay life, the story of Christ’s words and de 

should have sunk dee ply into their hearts and m i 
ed them into tenderness and docility 2? Sueh was the 
effect.. I'he most rapid improvement ensued in the 
majority of the children; and even those whom 
long habits of idleness and vagabondry made it difii- 
eult to keep in the straight path, had long seasons 
of obedience and gratitude, to which any abberation 
from duty was only an exception. | Favors are doubled when speedily conferred. 


charge, answered, ** By active occupations, music 


2 practic ilexemplifie tion of | school far tie prep ration ot teachers: first.o AD: 

| port himself, and then to send abroad to open other 
institutions similiar to his own, and thirdly w become 
"| superintendents of prlsons, 

During the ten years of ihe existence of this in- 
stitution there have been four hundred and thirty-two 
‘children received into Of these about eighty 
| were there on the Ist of July, 1843. Only tivo | 
had ran away who had not either voluntarily return- 
ed, or being brought back had voluntarily remained. 


semicircle around his own and near to it, in each of 


ticular father or mother as home-bred eclildien to a! 


tie, singing and drawing,—and in some Ips tances | 


and ealling forth tender feelings ; and its deprivation | ( 


in it, reached out to hima friendly hand, and the fes- | 


| pardon was not in words merely, but in deeds. Nol 
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BULSTRODE WHITLOCK, 
Has left his own character in his “ Memorials of 
English affairs :” a book that’ shows’ both’ his 
employ ments and greater abilities. He was al- 
most ever a commissioner and companion with 
those great men, whom the lords and commons 
of England, at several times, appointed to treat 
with king Charles I. for peace. He was com- 
mission of the great seal, ambassador to the 
crown of Sweden, and sometimes president, of 
the council: a scholar, a lawyer, a statesman ‘ 
in short, he was one of the most accomplished 
men of the age. Being with him sometime at 
his own house in Berkshire, where he gave me 
that account I have related of chancellor Oxcis- 
tern, amongst many serious things he spoke, this 
| was very observable. 
| “I ever have thought, there has been one trug 
‘religion in the world; and that is the work of 
the spirit of God in the hearts and souls of men. 
There have been indeed divers forms and shapes 
of things, through the many dispensations of 
God to men, answerable to his own wise ends, 
(in reference to the low and uncertain state of 
| man in the world; but the old world had tke 
| spirit of God, for it strove with, the m; and the 
new world les had the spirit of God, both Jew 
Gentile, andit strives with all; aud. they that 
‘have been led by it, have been the good people 
Lin every dispensation of God to the world. And 
I myself must say, | have felt it from a child to 
/convince me of my evil and vanity ; and: it has 
often give me a true measure of this poor world, 
and some taste of divine things; and it is my 
erief I did not more early app Ty my soul to it. 
For IT can say, since my retirement from the 
greatness and hurries of the world, I have felt 
something of the work and comfort of it, and 
that it is both ready and able to instruct, and 
| le ad,and preserve those who will humbly and 
sincerely hearken to it. So that my religion is 
the good spint of God in my heart; I mean, 
| what that has wrought in me and for me.” Af- 
ter a meeting at his house, to which he gave an 
entire liberty for all that pleased to come, he 
was so dee ply affected with the testimony of the 
light, spirit, and grace of Christ in man, as_ the 
Gos} | dispensation, that after the meeting closed 
in prayer, he rose up, and pulled off his hut, and 
sald, ‘* This is the everlasting Gospel T have 
a ard this day; and [ humbly bless the name 
of God that he has let me live to see this day, 
in which the ancient Gospel is again preached 
to them that dwell upon the earth.’’ 





EMPLOYMENT, 
EMPLOYMENT is the great instrumen* of intel- 
lectual dominion. The mind cannot retire from 
its enemy into total vacancy, or turn aside from 


fone object, but by passing to another. “Phe 


gloomy and the resentful are always found 
among those who have nofhing to do, or who 
d> nothing. We must be busy about good, or 
evil, and he to whom the present offers nothing 2 
will often be looking backward on the past.— 


| Johnson. 


een we 


What unthankfuluess it is to forvet our cénsola- 
tions, and to look upon matters of grievance ; to thik 


| $0 mach upon two or three Crosses, as to forget a 
| hundred blessings. ' 
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_ KM ECIIONS OF ANIMALS. 

r¥rCr16n— that wonderful instiaet by which ah an- 
inffattd Beitiy Increases its own happiness ‘by caring 
for that of another—is partaken of by the lower an- 
imals only less conspicuously than by the human 
family. Amongst them, as with us existence could 
not, apparently, be conducted without this generous 
feeling; and there accordingly we find it, the need 
being with the Divine Author ever a sufficient cause 


for the endowment. Nor is there a limited show of 


the affections in the humbler species; on the con- 
trary, there is hardly one affection of our nature 
which is not to be plainly traced in some of these 
our lower fellow creatures. In one sense, indeed, 
there is a limitation ; some of the affections are not 
required ‘by the lower animals, in consequence of pe- 
culiarities in their economy, and there accordingly 
these affections are wanting. In some of the very 
humblest tribes, there is perhaps no kind of affection 
whatever. Itis surprising, however, how fur down 
in the scale we find this beautiful prineiple opera- 
ting, and how many of our finest affections are to be 
observed ina considerable number of species. 
Attachments between individuals of the same spe- 
cies, but different sexes—that is to say, attachments 
in which it can be said that any sentiment exists—are 
not widely spread throughout the animal world, ‘The 
paring arrangement, which forms the natural basis 
for the matrimonial alliance amongst ourselves, is 
only practised where the aid of both parents is neces- 
gary for the sustentation of the young—the final 
cause, obviously, of the arrangement.  Itis particu- 
larly couspicuous amongst the birds, the pairs of 
which usually present in spring a delightful reflec- 
tion of the fondness, tenderness, and unselfishness 
which fill the bosoms of a newly wed pair of our 
own species, The male exerts himself to obtain 
food for the female while she is engaged in the duty 
of sitting upon her eggs; with a gallantry rivalling 
that of the troubadour. he sits upon a neighbouring 
bough for hours, pouring forth his lively song to 
cheer her under the tedium of her situation. In the 
exclusiveness of his regard, he might form a_ pattern 
for the most virtuous of husbands. ‘The mixture, 
indeed, of kindness and faithfulness shown by the 
humblest field-bird to his mate, is noways externally 
distinguishable from those traits of human character, 
which we are accustomed to applaud as moral. In 
some particular species, this attachment lasts through- 
out life, and the death of one of the pair is almost 
sure to prove fatal to the other. ‘There 1s a species 
of parrot called the love-bird, in which the passion 
is of this kind, A pair being confined in a cage, the 
male is seen to sit fondly beside his mate, feeding her 


with his bill, and evineing the greatest gentleness | 


and tenderness in all his conduct towards her. Bon- 
net gives a discription of a pair, the female of which 
falling sick, the other attended her with unremitting 
eare till her death, when he went round and round 
her in the greatest agitation, trying occasionally to 
open her bill and give her nourishment. He then 


gradually languished, and survived her death only a| 


few months. 

Mr. S. Bowdich gives two interesting anecdotes 
of this affection faithful till and beyond death.— 
* When I lived in Paris,’ he says,* there were two 
remarkable fine ostriches, male and female,kept in the 
Rotunda of the Jardin du Roi. The sky light over 
their heads having been broken, the glaziers proceed- 
ed to repair it, and in the course of their work let 


fall a triangular picce of glass. Not long after this, | 


the female ostrich was taken ill, and died after an 
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placed htmself close to the mirror, plumed his fea- 
thers, and showed every sign of happiness. The 
scheme answered completely ; the crane recovered 
his health and spirits, passed almost all his time be- 
fore the looking glass, and lived many years after, at 
length dying from an accidental injury. 


The connubial feeling, however, sinks far below 
the parental in intensity amongst the low animals.— 
Once a mother, the female has for the time no other 
feeling than that of devoted affection to her offspring, 
for whose sake she seems cheerfully to sacrifice her 
own convenience, and to give up all her wonted hab- 
its. Wonderous and beautiful is it to contemplate 
this parental self-devotion in some poor bird, or other 
humble ereature reflective as it is of what we never 
failto acknowledge as amongst the most pure and 
holy of all the emotions that animate our own spe- 
cies. ‘The wildest and fiercest tribes are equally re- 
markable as the gentlest for their affection for their 
young, provided only that this affection is needed for 
their protection and nurture. It would even appear 
as if thefeline were amongst the remarkable for the 
philoprogenitive sentiment : the lioness is proverbi- 
ally devoted to her cubs, and we rarely witness more 
intense examples of the feelings than in the common 
cat. ‘This latter animal, during the early days of her 
progeny, gives herself entirely up to them, and then 
only leaves them for the sake of food. If apprehensive 
of danger to them, she brings them forth and keeps 
them in some obscure place, where she will remain 





unknown to the family till she thinks the lives of her | 
\spring. It is therefore to be considered as strietly in 


| young ones may be safe. Not long ago.a young cat, 
| became the mother of a set of kittens, all of which 
| had been destroyed but one, was missed from home. 
When she had been absent two days, it was conclu- 
ded that she was lost, or had met with some fatal 
accident, and her sole surviving kitten was taken 


from the nest and drowned. Soon after the poor | 


|mother made her appearanne, with one of her feet 
cut nearly to pieces by a rat-trap, which had closed 
upon aud confined her in a neighbouring granary.— 
Miserable as she was from this accident, she wan- 
dered about the house incessantly fora day in search 





| are about to have by storing up mice for them, and 
i when they have lost their kittens, it is not unusual 


‘for them to continue collecting provisions in the | 
this poor beast during the last moments of her expl- 
‘ring young. ‘Though she was herself dreadfully 


| hope of their returning. One instance is mentioned 
‘of one which, for more than a fortnight after the 
| loss of her young ones, would come in with a mouse, 
}and search over the house to give it to them, making 


'a complaining noise. 


markable effect in making the most timid animals 
bold for the time in proiecting their young, or in 
seeking for food wherewith to support them. The 
quiet hen is seen in a new character of courage and 
determination when surrounded by her brood. Even 


count of their progeny. ‘Itis : 


of her lost kitten, manifesting such an anxiety about) 
‘it, as could neither be mistaken nor beheld without | 

1 . - . . | 
| sympathy. Some cats provide for the family they | 





The extremity of this parental feeling has a re-| 


feebler birds will then fly fiercely at men or other | : 
animals which may have give them any alarm on ae-|'0 entice them away, she returned, and smelling 
1 well-known fact, | round them, began to lick their wounds. She went 


out as if wounded, and unable to get from us,” While 
the dam feigned this distress, a boy who attended me 
saw the brood, which was small and unable to fly, 
run for shelter into an old fox’s hole under the bank.” 
The lawping pushes forward to meet her foes, em- 
ploying every art to allure them from the abode of 
her young.’ She rises from the ground with a loud 
screaming voice, a3 if just flushed from hatching, 
though probably at the same time, not within a hun- 
dred yards from the nest. She afterwards whines 
and screams round the invaders, and invariably be- 
comes more clamorous as she retires trom the nest. 
The ring plover will flutter along the ground as if 
crippled, and if pursued, will hasten toa short dis- 
tance, stretch out its feathers, and appear to * tum- 
hle heels over head,’ till it has enticed its enemy to a 
distance; while on similiar occasions, the pewit re- 
sorts to the same expedient of appear ng wounded, 
as soon as it perceives the approach of a stranger.— 
Sheldrakes are equally ingenious: during the peri- 
od of incubation, which lasts thirty days, the male 
keeps watch on some adjoinining hillock, which he 
only leaves that he may satisfy the calls of hunger, or 
occupy the post of the female while she quits it for 
food. After the young are hatched, the parents lerd 
or sometimes carry them in their bills, towards the 
sea; and if interrupted in their progress, it is said 
that they employ numberless aris to draw off the at- 
tention of the observer. 


There are few things more disarming than this 
anxious fondness of a humble animal for her off- 


accordance with the more generous feelings of hu- 
man nature, that the Israelites were enjoined to re- 
spect female animals, as the doe and the ewe, while 
taking their young. Itis painful to think that the 
spirit of this command is often broken by men from 
cupidity or wantonness. A striking instance is rela- 
ted in Phipp’s Voyage to the North Pole. An old 
she bear was attracted with het cubs by the smell of 
a sea-horse which had been killed several days be- 
fore, and the flesh of which she carefully divided br- 
tween her young ones, reserving but a small portion 
for herself. ‘As she was fetching away the last 
piece, the sailors levelled their muskets at the cubs ; 
and shot them both dead; and in her retreat they 
wounded the dam, but not mortally. It wouid have 
drawn tears of pity from any but unfeeling minds, to 
have marked the aflectionaie concern expressed by 


wounded, and could but just crawl to the place where 
they lay, she earried the lump of flesh she had 


| fetched away, as she had done others before, tore it 


in pieces, and laid itbefore them; and when she saw 
they refused to eat. she laid her jaws first upon one, 
and then upon the other, and endeavoured to raise 
them up: all this timeit was pitiful to hear her 


| > 1 . 
| moan. When she found she could not stir them, 
‘she went off, and when she got to some distance, 


looked back and moaned ; and that not availing her 


says Dr. Swainson, ‘that a pair of ravens which | off a second time as before, and having crawled a 


s a 
idwelt in a eavity of a rock of Gibraltar, would | 
never suffer a vulture or eagle to approach the nest, | stood moaning, 


few paces looked again behind her,and for some time 
But still her cubs not rising to fol- 


but would drive them away with every appearance | low her, she returned to them again, and with signs 


of fury. ‘The missle thrush, during the breeding 
season, will fight even the magpie or jay. And the 


\female titmouse will frequently allow herself to be 
made a prisoner, rather than quit her nest; or if she | 
|herself escape, she will speedily return, menacing | 


of inexpressible fondness, went round, pawing them 


‘and moaning, Finding at last, they were cold and 


lifeless, she raised her head towards the ship and ul- 
tered a grow! of despair, which the murderers return- 
ed with a volley of musket-balls. She fell between 


hour or two of great agony. ‘The body was opened | the invaders by hisses like a snake, and biting all | her cubs, and died licking their wounds.’ 


and the throat and stomach were found to have been | «ho approach her: this we h:ve ourselves experi- | 
dreadfully lacerated by the sharp corners of the|enced. ‘The artifices employed by the partridge, | 
glass which she had swallowed. From the moment | the lapwing, the ring plover, the pewit, and numer- 
his companion was taken from him, the male bird | ous other land birds, to blind the vigilance and di- 
had no rest; he appeared to be incessantly searching | vert the attention of these who may come near her 
for something, and daily wasted away. He} little ones, are equally curious. The partridge both | 
was moved from the spot, in the hope that he} male and female. conduct their young out to feed, and | 
would forget his grief; he was even allowed more | carefully «ssist them in their search for food ; but i! 
liberty ; but naught availed, and he literally pined to | disturbed in the midst of this employment, the male, 
death. ‘after first giving the alarm, by uttering a peculiar ery 
‘A gentleman had for some years been possessed | of distress, throws himself directly in the way of 
of two brown cranes; one of them at length died,| danger, and endeavours, by feighning lameness or | 
and the survivor became diseconsolate. He was ap- inability to fly, to distract the attention and mislead 
parently following his companion, when his master | the effort of the enemy—thus giving his mate time 
introduced a large mirror into the aviary. ‘The bird to conduct her little brood to a place of security.— 
no sooner beheld his reflected image than he fancied |* A partridge,’ says White, ‘came out of a ditch 
she whom he mourned had returned to him; he} and ran along, shivering with her wings, and crying 





Nor does the parental feeling of animals always 
rest content with merely protecting and cherishing the 
young. ‘here are some which take pains to give 
their offspring something of the nature of education. 
‘Some of the eagles,’ says Mr. Swainson, * take out 
their young before they are fully grown, on purpose 
to teach them the arts necessary for securing their 
prey. The female lark conduct hers, to exere s2 
their powers of flight, herself fluttering over their 
heads, directing their motions, and preserving them 
from danger. ‘The butcher-bird, or common wood- 
chat shrike, continues her regard for her offspring 
even after they have attained maturity, while the lat- 
ter reward her care by assisting her in providing for 
the support of all, until the following spring.” ‘The 
monkeys, too, which are surpasséd by no animals in 
the philoprogenitive feeling are observed to go 
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through something like a process of education with 
their younger. They keep them under proper obed - 
ence and restraint, much after the fashion of human 
mothers. <A set of female monkeys has been ob- 
served to suckle, caress, and cleanse their young 
ones, and then sit down to see them plav with each 
others. If, in the course of their sports, anv show- 
ed a tincture of malice, the dams would spring upon 
them, and seizing them with one paw by the tail, 
correct them severely with the other. 
Conclusion next week, 


POLIO 


RECENT POLYTECHNIC EXHIBITIONS IN 
LIVERPOOL AND LEEDs. 


CONCLUDED. 


Amongst the objects presented on both eecasions 
in Liverpool was * Allert’s Happy Family,’ a collec- 
tion of mild and fierce animals, which live together 
on the most ainicable terms in one cage. ‘The hawk 
and the starling were seen feeding from the same 
piece of meat ; the cat permitted mice and rats to re- 
pose on her body without molestation ; and the pi- 
geon might jostle the drowsy ow! without danger of 
being attacked. 

The Leeds Mechanics’ Institute was established 
in 1825, and coutinued to exist on a small seale un- 
til 1839, when the proceeds of an exhibition enabled 
the directors to purchase a building consisting of a 
lecture-hall, capable of accommodating about 400 
persons, and several smaller apartinents for class- 
rooms. A Literary Institution was established in 
Leeds in 1834, whose objecis differed slightly from 
those of the Mechanics’ Institution. In 1842 the 
members of these institutions thought that the objects 
of each would be better obtained if they were uni- 
ted, and a union accordingly took place in 1842, 
which was celebrated by a grand soiree, at which 
Earl Fitzwilliam, ‘Thomas Wyse, Esq., Professors 
Buckland and Liebig, Drs. Daubeny and Playfair, 
&e, attended. It has been found that the institw- 
tions work harmoniously together, and that they are 
more effective row than they were when separate. 
The last report is dated January, 1844, and from it 
we find that the number of members and subscribers 
was then 770, of whom 177 were under eighteen 
years of age. ‘The evening classes are seven in num- 
ber, and the average attendance is between forty and 
fifty each evening. ‘The library contains above five 
thousand volumes, and circulate, on an average, about 
100 volumes per day. Courses of paid lectures are 
delivered as often as the funds of the institution will 


permit ; and a regular series of papers, on interest- | 


ing and instructive subjects, are read by gentlemen 
connected with the institution, and are always follow- 
ed by a discussion. ‘The attendance of paid lectures 
is from 350 to 500, and at papers about 150. 

The exhibition in connexion with the Leeds insti- 
tution was opened in July 1843, and remained open 
for four months. It was on a much smaller scale 
than those at Liverpool. It occupied six rooms,— 
The picture gallery . as savent) - ne feet long and 18 
broad, and contained 128 paintings by distinguished 
artists. Ranged round the sides of this room were 
collections of natural history, curiosities, &e. A 
ainall circular room adjoining this was tastefully 
fiited up with 14] small paintings and water color 
drawings. The largest room, called the Saloon, was 
about 53 feet long, and 36 broad. At one end there 
was an organ, which was played at various times, 
and on some occasions, by the celebrated Dr. Wes- 
ley, organist of the parish church, Leeds. In the 
centre of this room there was a fountain throwing 
up jets of water; a cireular canal on which floated 
models of ships and steamers; and a circular rail- 
way, with a tunnel, on which models of locomotive 
engines were frequently made to work. Models of 
various kinds ef engines were also exhibited in ac- 
tion, ‘The processes of lithographie printing, like- 
ness-cutting, silvering glass, and electrotype engra- 
ving, were also exhibited; and lectures were regu- 
larly delivered on chemistry, galvanism, pneumatics, 
hydrostatics, &c., ilustrated by many interesting ex- 
periments. ‘The walls were decorated with paint- 
ings. An adjoining room contained a large collec- 
tion of ancient armour from the Tower of London, 
a great quantity of coins, autographs, curiosities, &c. 
There were 412 English coins arranged in echrono- 
logical order, beginning with the first ancient British 
coins of lead and tin, and ending with those of Queen 
Victoria. There were also 56 Scotch coins, begin- 








| ning witha penny of Alexander II., and ending with 
some coins of Queen Anne’s reign, which were the 
‘last coined at the royal mint in Scotland. A room 
| was set apart for machinery, and in it were exhibited 
|a steam engine of six-horse power, aud other ma- 
| chines, at work. During the time that the exhibi- 
tion was open, between 5000 and 6000 persons 
| went down into the diving bell, each of whom paid 
sixpence, and was furnished with a certificate, * ser- 
ving,’ said the catalogue, ‘as a record of the cour- 
age of the parties.’ In the same room were exhibi- 
ted dissolving views by the oxy-hydrogen micro- 
scope. The total amount realized by this exhibi- 
tion, afrer paying all necessary expenses, was about 
£ 400. 

It would be superfluous to enter into any disquisi- 
tion on the various good effects that such exhibitions 
must produce, [rom the recessarily rapid and cur- 
sory sketch which has here been given of them, it 
will be seen that few could attend them without re- 
ceiving much pleasure of a pure and elevating kind. 
The trains of thought into which the various ob- 
jects exhibited naturally led the mind, the healthy 
curiosity which they exctied, and the expansion of 
ideas which such a collection of the beautiful and 
useful in nature and art is fitted to produce, must have 
had a very beneficial and stimulating effect. But in 
forming an estimate of the value of these exhibitions 
as means of elevating the character of the people,— 

jthere are many circumstances which diminish, in 
some degree, the influence thaton a first glance might 
be attributed to them. ‘The collection of articles is 
so large, and the time generally occupied in exhibit- 
ing them so short, that the knowledge and _ pleasure 
which they produce are necessarily evanescent, If 
they were to be permanent, the case would be dif- 
ferent ; but this is rendered impossible by the man- 
ner in which the articles are contributed. In an ex- 
hibition made up of articles from private ecllections, 
it is not to be expected that all departments will be 
as complete, or arranged with as much accurary 
and care, as they would have been if the exhibition 
were opened for any particular scientific purpose.— 
The arrangementis generally made more with the 
view of obtaining neatness and compactness, than 
scientific order; and thus, though more pleasure 
|may be communicated to thes eye, there is less in- 
struction imparted to the mind. 

| "Ihe importance of these exhibitions cannot for a 
| moment be compared with that of the institutions in 
‘connexion with which they have been opened. The 
| former are showy and temporary; the latter are so- 


‘lid and permanent. ‘The exhibition, while open, 

may be more popular and lucrative, but the inetitu- 
tion is more beneficial, and its interests ought on no 
account whatever to be sacrificed, even in the small- 
est degree, for the sake of a temporary gain. The 
exhibition may be said to represent the holidays 
passed in cheerful pleasure, as agreeable as it is tem- 
porary ; while the institutions resemble the regular 
school session passed in calmness and quiet, and in 
the attainment of solid and useful instruction, by 
whose aid the journey of life is to be performed. 


SCENES ON BOARD A CAPTURED SLAVER: 
Irom an article it, a foreign journal we extract the 
following description of scenes on board of a slave 
vessel captured by a British ship in the year 1843. 
The Captain of the latter, the surgeon and the chap- 
lain went on board the prize to see the state of af- 
fairs. ‘The last-named person, Pascoe Grenfell Hill, 
in a pamphlet entitled, « Fifty days on board a Slave- 
Vessel in the Mozambique Channel, in April and 
May, 1843,” thus informs us of the condition in 
which they found the miserable victims of this un- 
natural species of traffic. 
| «+ Tt was a strange seene which presented itself to 
us when we mounted her side. ‘The deck was 
| crowded to the utmost with naked negroes, to the 
number, as stated in her papers, of 450, in almost ri- 
otous confusion, having revolted, before our arrival 
against their late masters, who on their part, also 
showed strong excitement, from feelings, it may be 
supposed, of no pleasant nature. The negroes, a 
meagre, famished-looeking throng, had broken through 
all control, had seized every thing to whicl? they had 
a faney in the vessel; some with hands full of « fa- 
rinha,’ the powcered root of the mandroe or cassava; 






others with large pieces of pork and beef, having bro- 
ken open the casks ; and some had taken fowls from 
the coops, which they had devoured raw. Many 
were busily dipping rags, fastened to bits of string, 
into the water-casks: and unhappily, there were 
some who, by a like method, got at the contents of 
a cask of aquardiente, fiery Brazilian rum, of which 
they drank to excess, The additlon of our boats’ 
crew to this crowd left hardly room to move on the 
deck. ‘The shrill hubbub of noises, which I cannot 
attempt to describe, expressive however of the wild- 
est joy, thrilled on the ear mingled with the clank of 
the iron, as they were knocking off their fetters on 
every side. Itseemed that, from the moment the 
first ball was fired, they had been actively employed 
in thus freeing themselves, in which our men were 
not slow in lending their assistance. 1 eounted 
but thirty shackled together in pairs ; but many more 
pairs of shackles were found below. We were not 
left an instant in doubt as to the light in which they 
viewed us. They crawled in crowds, and rubbed 
caressingly our feet and clothes with their hands, 
even rolling themselves, as far as room allowed, on 
the deck before us. And when they saw the crew 
of the vessel rather unceremoniously sent over the 
side into the boat which was totake them prisoners 
to the frigate, they sentup aa long universal shout 
of triumph and delight.” 


The sufferings which these poor creatures had 
hitherto endured were light, however, compared 
with those that subsequently fell to their lot after the 
vessel in which they were confined had fallen into 
the possession of new masters. ‘The heart sickens 
under the contemplation of the accumulated evils to 
which men stimulated by the thirst of avarice and 
forgetful of the claims of humanity, thus become ac- 
cessary, and which they thus wantonly and unfeel- 
ingly heap on the heads of their helpless and unof- 
fending fellow-creatures. The details here given 
would seem to establish the melancholy fact that the 
efforts employed to destroy the present slave-trade 
have not only proved unsuccessful, but have indirect- 
ly contributed to aggravate the miseries of its unhap- 
py subjects. Wecontinue our extracts from the 
journal above mentioned whose observations are 
founded on the contents of the pamphlet to which 
we have already alluded. 


The vessel proved to be the Progresso, bound for 
Rio Janeiro. It had taken its cargo on board only 
the evening before, and was under the charge of a 
crew, seventeen in number, Spaniards, Portugese. 
and Brazilians. ‘lhe size of the vessel was about 
140 tons, length of the slave-deck 37 feet its mean 
breadth 214 feet, and its height 33 feet. The cap- 
tain was not forth-coming, and it was alleged he was 
drownded, though this was ultimately discovered tu 
he false. A muster being made of the hapless he- 
ings on board, they were found to amount to 189 
men, mostly under twenty years of age, 45 women, 
and 213 boys—total 447. ‘To relieve the vessel, 
Captain Wyvill took fifty on board the Cleopatra, 
leaving 397 in the Progresso, which was immediate- 
ly sent off tothe Cape of Good Hope under the 
charge of a lieutenant, a master’s assiatant a_boat- 
swain’s mate, and nine seaman. Four Spaniards 
and a Portugese, including the cook, were permitted 
to remain in the prize. Mr. ELill having expressed 
a wish to act as chaplain on board the captured slo- 
ver, his offer was accepied, and he sailed with the 
party on the voyage to the Cape. More than fifty 
of the negroes would have heen put on board the 
Cleopatra, so as to relieve the pressure in the Pro- 
gresso, but the surgeon thought that small-poex_pre- 
vailed among the slaves, and a limited number only 
was taken from the vessel. ‘The opinion proved er- 
roneous; the eruption was afterwards found to be a 
species of itch. All went well with the overloaded 
Progresso for a few hours, while good weather Jast- 
ed. Shortly after midnight a sudden squall sprang 
up, and great was the confusion on deck, covered as 
it was by groups of naked negroes, who refnained 
above for the sake of fresh air, Strangely enough, 
the possibility of some such, changes of weather 
does not seem to have been provided against. All 
was tumult on board; the sailors had a difficulty in 
finding and handling the ropes; and an order was 
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given to send the whole of the negroes below, which | the supply placed there for the fowls. I have re- 

was immediately obeyed. The writer proceeds to| marked some of the sick licking the 
relate what ensued. ‘The night, he says, “ being in- | washed with salf waier. “To aggravate their distress 
tensely hot, four hundred wretched beings thus | the water ci asks in the hold beneath their den 
crammed by a hold 12 yards in length, 7 in breadth, | almost within reach. ‘To lift the planks of 
and only feet in height, speedily began to make | flooring, and furtively get at these repositories da- 
an ¢ me, io re-issue into the open air, Being thrust! ring the night, was a crime of which they were 
back, siriving the more to get out, the afler-hateh four d to be guilty, One night the chaplain hears 
was fore ‘ down onthem. Over the other hatchway, | noise, and obtaining a lantern, “t deseended on the 
in the forepart of the vessel, a wooden grating was | slave-deck,”” says he, “with a Spaniard and an Eng- 
fastened, ‘To this, the sole inlet for the air, the suf- | lish sailor, who caught seven of the ringleaders in 
focating heat of the hold, and, perhaps, panie from 


hee act of drawing water from the eask beneath. 
the strangeness of their situation, made them press: 


| 


a 


The long loose pl: anks which compose this deck have 
and thus great part of the space below, was rendered | daily to be removed to get at the water and provis- 
useless. They crowded to the grating, and, cling- | ions; but the nightly de pre ‘dators in raising them 
ing to it, for air, completely barred its entrance. | must at the same time displace a mass of living be- 
They strove to force their way through apertures in| ings piled on the top re gar Hess.no doubt of any in- 
length 14 inches, and barely 6 inches in breadth, and jury they may thus cause to them. 
in some instances succeeded. The cries, the heat— 
I may say, without exaggeration, ‘ the smoke of their 
torment’—which ascended, canbe e ompi ared to noth- | 
ing earthly. One of the Spaniards gave warning |i 
that the consequence would be ‘many deaths.’ ” 
This warning however does not appear to have been 
regarded, nor does the writer say that he made any 
effort to interfere. 

Next day the prediction of the Spaniard “ was 
fearfully verified. Fifty-four crushed and mangled 


‘the water abstracted, but ~ the corruption 
that which remains. by the foul rags which they dip 
into the casks to obtain it. ‘The boys were anxious 
to exculpate themselves from sharing in the theft 
with the men, erying in their language, 
ouishi no capean *—< the little ones do not 

This morning the culprits were ‘seized up,’ 
small cords to the fore-rigging. and rece ‘ived from fil- 
teen to twenty lashes each from a rope’s end; a 
Spani: ird, an Englishman, and a strong negro, relie- 


steal 


corpses lifted up from the slave-deck have been | 
brought to the gangway and thrown overboard. ving each other at the task.” 


bruised| If designed as an example, the lashing failed in 
|| its effect. Some days later, more water-stealing was 
discovered, and ** summary punishment was inflicted | 
‘on eight. ‘They receive d by moonlight about eigh- 


Some were emaciated from disease, many 
and bloody. Antonio tells me that some were foun: 
strangled,. their hands still grasping each other’s 
throats, aud tongues portruding from their mouths. 


’ » . , ] - 
he bowels of one were crushed out. They had | teen lashes eac h, and were coupled in shackles pre 
viously to being sent back into the hold. ‘Thus, as | 


been trampled to death for the most part, the weaker 
under the feet of the stronger, im the madness and yA 
torment of suffocation from crowd and heat. It was| Ponds with the ‘early promise.’ ‘The sound of 
a horrid sight as they passed one by one—the stiff | Knocking off their irons, which thrilled so musically 
distorted limbs smeared with blood and filth—to be | 99 the ear when we boarded the prize, terminates 
cast into the sea. Some, still quivering, were laid | the clank of riveting them on again, with the ac- 
~* . an . . . . 

on the deck to die; salt water thrown on them to re- | CO™Pa nent of flogging. "The result of their offence 
vive them, and alittle fresh water poured into their | is certainly highly provoking, when, as is sometimes 
mouths, Antonioreminded me of his last night's | the case, instead of pure water, we draw up from 

yarning, * Ya se lo dixé anoche.’ ‘the casks their putrid rags : on th 


He actively em-| 5 ; wre 
ployed himself, with his comrade Sebastian, in'atten- | CaM tell, save he who has tried, the pangs of thirst 


in many other fine beginnings, the end hut ill corres- 





as 


dance on the wretched living beings now released | Which may excite them’ in that heated hold, many 
. ' eC S het : i> re A tee ws vy Se ie OF OR Las, 
from their confinement below ; distributing to them | of them fevered by mortal disease. he chaplain 
their morning meal of farinha, and their allowance of , dees not tell us that any Means were Maken, 1) pre- 

vent these thefis. Flogging, to all appearance was 


water, rather more than half a pint to each, which 
they grasped with inconce iy able eagerness, some 
bending their knees to the dee k, to avoid the risk of 
losing any of the liquid by unsteady footing ; their 
throats, doubtless, parched to the utmost with erying 
and velling through the night."’. Being thus some- 


the only cure. 
The deaths continued frequent from 
‘ing, disease, and other causes, and the bodies, 
learn, were tossed overboard without winding-sh« 


over crow d 
aus We 


or ceremony. This, which excites no remark from 


: 7 o priter. sire Pane ie , F ha or ne 
what refreshed, the negroes, reduced to 343 in num- | {6 Writer, sur ly was not 'seemly. If the negro 
ber, * went below of their own accord, the hateh-| Yor® not ¢ ONSUINS, they were at any Tate human | © 

beings. One of the bodies would notsink. When 


ways being left open to allow them air. But ashort | 
time, however, had elapsed when they began aaa 
tnously to re-ascend, while persons afraid « 
their crowding the de¢ much, repelled ae 
and they were trampled back, screaming and writhing, 
in aconfused mass. The hatch wasabout to be forced 
down on them, and had not the lieutenant in eharg: 
left positive orders to the contrary, the catastrophe 
of last night would have been re-enacted.” The ne- 


rac 


hour, 


lm. the body 
the face 
striking 
ion 
approach and 
hody was 
solemnitles, 


thrown overboard, it being a d 
floated for apaetey of half an 
water, close to vessel, and sometimes 
against the sides; while we were in 
that a might 
seize on it.” When died, 
committed to the deep with the usual 
and loadedto earry it out of sight 


ah we 
above, ; - 
*k too the 
yTy? “-] *P)DS 
appt Neh 
' 

shark 


every moment 


a satloy his 


_* ° +r) , > me "Pes n o ( oop @ ' eye . 

groes were now disposed in’ the most convenient During the progress of the voyage southward, the 
' . . raat y 1 ogee Q > ‘ ‘ ely ‘Te * avi 

places on the deck, out of the way of the ropes, and weather hey a apne Rae ie eRe G-ohgNgs of ONS, 

covered with long rugs provided for the purpose, |“ May 1.—The naked negroes begin already to 


teeth to chatter. ‘This isa new al- 
former calamities to which this 


shiver, and their 


being found 
fliction added to the 


but several were in ady ing State 


This attention was rewarde | by only one 
dead next morning; 


from the effects of injuries suffered on the first and; ¥"" 1 y race 1s doomed. May 3.—We} 
awful night. feel the col | severely. Seven negroes were found 
on bc ., | dead this morning—among them a girl.”’ Deaths 
Mhe Progresso had been amply provided with| 9) a Liasidlalinss lhe vensel dunn 
lect antkelant to etemal tha dnenee ine te ~ |also continue from the lurching of the vessel during 
stores snifiicient to victual the negroes for two months. oe ' h a ! Yt : 
There were ix hundr hint ate ‘fs 1 = A hats of squally wealher: throuon the gioom ol the night, 
! = ul re Duics ¢ mati - Ss avs ~ b . ° . . 
> ’ 4 he shricke al . : ae hea ‘ } 
rice and farinha, and below the slave-deck were | 1° SUMCKS mse above the ape or Me wind gn¢ 
stowe d twenty-two huge c sks of water. cont Lining waves, and are, rs ol all horrors In this unhappy Ves- 
: ; } one 1 sel, the saddest. Whenthe morning comes * the 
each five or six hogsheads. ‘The cabin stores wert ' ' 
" eu ay 4 . | same dismal oft-repeated tale—three bodies. a man 
ilso profuse; wines, Macaroni, tapioca, pickels, cl- a 71" 
gars, raisins, almonds, &c.; and the coops on deck | and two boys, lifted on deck from hold. The 
Pars, Faisins, aimonads, &C., al > Ss Oo Cc : 
contained ducks, fowls, and pig Thy \ thus | man Was one who had been savagely beaten by 
( anes cks, fowls, ar os, ere was thus ah acd , te . 
nO Want of food GF water’ hit thé lalier article ecems aay = fe lows in mig Ty Sree or four days age. 
to have been dispensed with ultra-economy. ‘Th nat the grea‘er number of those wv ho iB RAYS; ACM 
quantity allowed to each was a pint per diem, bat deaths hastened by others overlying or otherwise 
this was far from quenching the thirst which per- injuring them below, 1s obvious from the fact, 
petually raged amongst them. Driven to de sapere | that they are found dead in the morning ; very 
tion, “they eagerly,’’ says our author, “ catch the |rarely, at least, during the day-time. It not 


drippings from the sails after a shower, apply their 'unfrequently happens that they are crushed be-| 
lips to the wet masts, and crawl to the coops to share | neath the loose planks of the slave-deck, affor- | 


deck, when) 


were | 
their) 


The mischiel| 


resulting from their delinguene y is nor the loss of 
of 


‘Ouishi | 
‘ 7 = $9 
”| dealing is always observed. 

with | 


» other hand, none | 


ona sin 


| traders carry on their 


‘and the blood of the poor 








rR, 

ding space for thcir limbs to slip down beyond 
their Str ngth to extricate.”’ Surely something 
might have been done to fasten’ these shifting 
planks ! 

Our author speaks of the little respect. for 
each other among these negroes, yet he some- 
|what contradictorily praises their courtesy and 
‘love of fair dealing. “ May 138.—There is a 
natural good-breeding freque utly to be remarked 

among the negroes, which one might little ex- 
pect. ‘They some times come aft on secing us 
first appear ‘on deck in the morn ing, and bend 
the knee by way of salutation. Their mammer 
of returning thanks for my little present of food 
or water, is by a stamp on the deck, and a scrape 
‘of the foot backwards; and they seldom fail, 
however weak, to inake this acknowledgment, 
though it cost them an effort to rise for that pur- 
pose. ‘The women make a courtesy, bowing 
their knees forward so as nearly to touch the 
ground. In the partition of the small pieces of 
beef in their tubs of farinha, the most perfect fair- 


| On the 28th of May, Cape Agulhas came in 
| sight, and ina day or two afterwards the ne- 
lo croes were landed, in order to be transported’ to 
|Cape Town in wagons. Of the 397 at the be- 
‘ginning of the voyage, only 222 lived to reach 
the C ape, making the total number of deaths on 
board 175. Many, however, died after landing : 
and of those in the C leopatra, two died. The 
scene on board the Progresso at the clearing 
‘out of the living mass was appaling. Seyen 
| bodie ‘slay piled on deck to be buried on ,the 
beach, and * the body of a lad was found beneath 
| the planks in a state of decomposition. Part of 
'a hand had been de ‘voured, and an eye completely 
| scooped out by rats.” At the cone slusion of his 
narrative, the writer states it as his impression 
that the present arrangements to put down the 
‘slave trade are futile. In the first place, the 
trade offers the most extraordinary profits. On 
the east coast of Africa slaves can be always 
purchased with ease, and at a moderate price. 
Sometimes money, and sometimes coarse cottons, 
are paid in exchange, at the rate of about £5, 
I6s. 6d. per man, and £2, 9s. for boys. ‘Taken 
to Rio Janeioro, a man will sell for £52, a wo- 
C4, 10s.. and a boy for £31. The 


| 


man for 


‘| author assumes that £19,000 will thus be cleared 


ole cargo. At this rate of profits, a 
slave trader will be « ‘ompensated if he secure onl) 
one cargo out of four or five, which he cer- 
tainto do, Withavarice whetted by an average 
degree of success, he defies all risks. In the se- 
cond place, he has nothing to fear from punish- 
ment. The United States, Great Britain, the 
States of Buenos Ayres, Brazil, Austria, Prus- 
sia, Russia, and Portugal, have each, by conven- 
tions or legislative enactments, declared the slave 
trade to be piracy, and its perpetrators dese rving 
of death as pirates ; but all this is practically a 
a letter. The crew of the Progresso were 
t at liberty, ‘there being no anthori ity at the 
Cape to de al with them as criminals.” 


is 


St 


Stimulated with the hopes of excessive gains, 
and dreading no personal chastisement, the slave 
de'estable traffie with as 
great vigor at the present moment, if not great- 
er, than at any former period. ‘* While we boast 
the iame of Wilbe rforce,” observes Mr. Hill, 
‘‘and the genius and eloquence which enabled 
him to arouse so general a zeal against the slave 


trade: while others are disp uting with him the 
cain . of being ‘ the true annihiletor of the slave 
trad ’ that trade so far from being annihilated, 


is at this very hour carried on under circumstances 
of vreater atroe ity than were known in his time 
victim calls more 
loudly on us as the actual though unintentional 


ageravators of their miseries.” 


p> 


Where there is no hope, there can be nod endeavor. 
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On the Ist page will be found an, extract from | 
the report of Horace Mann, taken from the N. York | 
It is upon the subject of education—one 


Tribune. 


that is increasingly demanding the attention of the 


civilized world and which we consider of especial 


mterest to our Society. 


For several years past there has been mueh con- 


eern felt and occasionally manifested by some of our | 


members, on account of the deficieney in the means 


of a guarded religious education of our youth. We) 


believe one great cause of this deficieney to be the 


love of money. 


against the priceless value of a rightly cultivated | 


mind. ‘The faculties and propensiiles of our nature 


ure the gifts of an all-wise being, and their proper | 
uses tend to the promotion of human happiness,— 


We are aware that the mere cultivation of the mind 
is no security against the encroachments of vice.— 
We mect with many melancholy evidences in life of 


cultivated intellect prostituted to base and wicked pur- 


poses. But minds like these, have not been sub-, 


jected to the restraining power of Divine love.— 


Good example, the most powe;ful aid in developing 


virtue, is too often wanting in those to whom is en- | 


trusted the guardianship of youth—and the religion 
taught in our seminaries of learning, consists more o! 
the theoretical mysticisms of weak or designing 
minds than the pure and practical precepts of the 
hHleesed Jesus. 

lt may be thought by some that the extraet refer- 
red to, applies toa class of children, very few of 
whom are to be found amongst Friends, and there- 
fore, that our remarks in connection with it are not 


altogether appropriate. 


system of education must be best, whichis most | 


adapted to the promotion of 
predominated. Ourreaders will observe thata prae- 
tical religious training has been relied upon as the grea- | 


test means of accomplishing the desired end. We 


wish to enforee the necessity of this upon the minds | 


of Friends, as the govering principle inall plans of 


education, ‘There are other important points ‘to | 


which we would eall attention. viz: the s. cial, do- 
mestic, and industrious character of the school allu- 


dled to. 


to draw forth the affections, and teach the great com-|. 


mandiments of love to God, and love to mnan—teligi- 


ous duties which are inseparable and form the basis | 


of all thatis good and useful in life. Hence we 


consider that schools conducted upen this principle, 


hy persons well qualified and acting under a convie- 


uon of duty, as the most eflicient method by which 
we can obtain for our children a guarded relivious 
education. We wish that every member of our So- 


ciety would feel the vital importance of this subject. 


Back Numpers.—We state for the information 
of a number of our recent subscribers, who have request- 
ed us to send them all the back numbers of the Intelli- 
gencer, that we are no longer able to furnish complete 
sets from thecommencement. Although we have print- 
ed large editions of each number, the increase of our 
subseripticn list has demanded them all. 


Wuatinc Vessets.— During last month, 27 ships, 
5 barques, 1 brig and 4 schooners, engaged in the wha- 
ling trade, arrived at various ports in the United States, | 
bringing 16,483 barrels sperm oil. and 29,533 barrels | 
whale oil. 


‘Tus Laue Dussasanctsqnhgain, we. re-). 


Mammon is placed in the scale 


We do not think so. That! 


virtue when vice has | 


The bosom of a family is the true place | 


— 
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gret to say, the peaee of -our city has) been | 


int errupted, 


acterised by scenes of violence and loss of life; of | 


which it would not befit the columes of the Intelli- | 


‘gencer to speak in detail, 


' tian mind eannot contemplate such occurrences. but | 


| with feelings of. sorrow that no | inguage can define. 
| We desire that in eve ry critical junctions of. this 
kind, the members of our society may be on their 
guard, that they may give evidence of the peaceable 
'character of their principles in their intercourse 
| with others. We trust that the feelings which now 
}actuate the public mind are but temporary ; that 
they will yield to the influence of sober reflection, 
and that peace and tranquility will be finally restored. 
| Much as the preseut state of affairs furnishes cause 


| for gloomy anticipations, let us not infer consequen- | 


| ces utterly disastrous, from local events, from ‘tran- 
| scient causes, and momentary impulses. ‘The result 
| of the present tumult in the civil community, we 
| trust, will be to strengthen the conviction in the 
public mind that reason and not passion, that persua- 
| sion and not violence; that law and not anarchy, 
| are the proper means by which evils are to be over- 


.|come, and sound principles established. 


der of this city, and we call to mimd_ the liberal and 
expanded views with which he conducted his govern- 


|ment over the province of Pennsylvania, and we | 


the breast of that excellent man, and his worthy | 


.| contemporaries may not spread its dove-like wing, 


and seek shelter remote from the spot once sacred to 


minute. The water iscold and very clear. 


earnestly desire that the spirit which presided in | 


’ 
rhe present week has been char- | 


The humane and chris- | 














F ‘or the } Intelligenc er. 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
Srxih-month, 1844. 


Mean Temperature »? © 70° 32 
Highest ‘1 emperajure the 27th inst. at,4 o'clock. .92°5 


Lowest do, lith and 12th, sunrise 50° 
Mean height of the Barometer 30.05 inches 
Vaximum do. 30.33 do 
\iiwmam do. 29.69 do 


Clermont Academy Seventh-month, 3d, 1844. 
Pee SUEEEEEEREEERRERR AIRE 
PR IC ES “OF FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 
Oats, at the several points named at the latest dates received: 


FLOUR.) WH’'T. we OATS. 


-— 

| Philadelphia, «fcc e) + 4!) 4501-09 J) 4354 430 

New YoOrk, avaurtiveire bac wee 20 } 47 32 
| 














Buflalo, . oF es Ye, 9 OL. ee 35 28 
' Cleveland, . . tf? ety 83 °77| 78 ans oie 
| Wilmington, Deli, oo) co. |) 4 50} OO §| 6466) | 27 
| Richmond, Va., a, villlogte bt Fond 48 by 27 
COUR % “c°s Sete Ahn 3 50) 50 95 17 
| Trenton, N. J.) 42 OY oe ae Poe 48 | 30 
| St. Louis, pe ree aban aad 3 75) 63 22 1.17 
| Baltimore,’ ) of. ed oe) eT OO) Fb 4S Qe 
Mobile,» sce. eee © Ve SOD) ces] 956 WY 42 
| Albany, «. «2... 4 691.02 450.4 27 
Alexandria, D C., 4 50) 95 | 42 32 


| 


We look back to the amiable and enlightened foun- | 


Lafayeue, Ind.,.° 206 OS rre7 25 15 


Maumee City, (64.00) 70 | 28 | 125 
Boston, ante a a |, 5,00); = 4 50 37 
New Orleans, . .., 4°30) 8&2 | 40 30 
Pitisburg. fe 6S) °°7 ' 394 * 90 
Louisville) oon eine ti 1 8 RS) 45:4 22 | 18 
Hagerstown, 4 50) 8&7 $9. | 2 
Georgetown, . @). 45. 5.04) | 94 60) 97, do 40 ofA 32 
Zanesville, Ohio,. « .... « 3 12) 50 tt _— 
Alton, Illinois, 3.75) 60 20 14 
8 38) 48 */ 194 


10 


Springfield, Tl., 
50} 68°) 47 | 30 


Chicago, 45 we ours 


—— o 
= 
1 
| 


Rox hester, . . . é ‘ . | " j | 

Detroit, 38 —_— | — jo 
loledo, ,o 4 Se | 8 450 60 $6 |° 26 
| Maumee City, . yori $ 62) 62.46 (Be o! 

| Milwaukie, — | 524 50 34 
Reading, 450; 95 40 30 
Auguste, Me. 5 75). 92 65 34) 
| Me phe ‘Tenn., | 2'sa 08 ashe 





BANK NOPE LIST, 
Philadelphia, 6th mo. 27, 1844. 


lh: - and brotherly kindness We ‘evmnathize | PENNSYLVANIA, ( Portsdam Manuf. Co. do 
} rae ~ ne 2 rh ais 1CS8. © sympathize Philadelphla banks. par} Re d Backs 3 oy 
! with our fellow-citizens of all classes who have been | Man. and Mee, bank, par Post notes on the various N. 
. ;' , ' Moyamensing bank, par? Y. banks no value. 

| suflerers on this occasion, and we hope from present | Genn ‘township bank, par? new JEnsey. 

U.S. Bank noies 9 dis? Mechanics and Manufactur- 
-/symmptoms that by the close of another weck we | _ ; . 

J b Gi 9 : _. tre yar 
yi | Gs ri and do. kdisy ere bk. ‘direnton, a 
shall be able to announce to our readers that peace | Keansyl’a do. par; Princeton bank, par 
5 onder. hawe bean falls vodntahliehed | Germanoy par > Piainafi ld ‘bank 2 dis 
pang Orcer NAVE VEEN TUMY FC-CSMOMENEL, Del. Cov at Chester par? Stare bark at Camden par 

see : anes ' ( ‘he ester Co, W. ¢ he ster, par} Cumberland bank par 
Tue Misstssiprt Froop.—The flood in the! vonwome ry county, par} Mount Holly, par 
trey ; : : : j d ’ >t } wal. eALing CC a 
Mississippi and its tributaries is subsiding, On the| ',%'mers bk, Bucks co. pay Salem Banka B Wo. = 
5 ' . | farmers’ bk, Reading, 7 dis}Monmouth Bank flo sale 
Ist inst, the water had receded about two feet. | Huston, par?N. Hope, Del. Bridge’ 1 dis 
. Northampton, no sale$'Pren. Banking Co. old par 
News rey tHe Brrranxra.—This vessel arrived | Lancaster bank, f dis{All other banks > 
Mala : ; 4 i tar. bk, Laneaster, > dis? Washinvton Banking Co. do 
| at Boston on the 3dinst., bringing intelligence 15 days | pine, ; dia?Franklin benk do 
| later from Europe. | Harrisburg, i dis’ Jersey Ciy Bawk - 
| ‘ ‘ ’ idd iow J \ } th. aw 
Thomas Campbell, the poet, died at Boulogne, on the | Liddieiown, 14 de; Monmaute preety 
1 Carlisl 14 dis NN. J. Manufac. Co. ao 
j 5th ult. Columbie Rridee, % di Protee and Louwbard, do 
Strong demonstrations of sympatiy with O’Vonnell mberland, pair Stare bank at Trenton, du 
. : : rs bk, Potts, 1 dis Bank of NN. Brunutwigk, co 
have been evinced throughcut the country, “ft peal ‘eu bk, Wiikesb'e 14 dis. Mec. bk, Paterson, ao 
| buttons” have been adopted—public meetings have been | 1's. demand notes, ’ dis Under €5’s. § dis 
| . . : ‘ ificates, dh MARYLAND, 
held for the expression of opinions on the inearceration ef no'ex, } dis Baltimore baiks, par 
of the “martyrs” —addr sdiie 63 been voted by corpor- Powauda, <5 dis, Patapsco bank, pau 
lies: li | Yor 14 dis, Mineral bank, 1 dis 
| ute bodies; publie prayers have been recommeuded by the | ; 5. adda 1} dis, Fredericktown, } dis 
priests to be offered for the delivery of the ** Liberator’? | Chambersburg, ) dis Hag fsiown, _ ¥ dis 
: an asad 2 »| Waynesb'@ p. nover, 14 dis Farmers’ and *MiNers’ Ha- 
—the repeal papers have appeared in mourning—and ' 
v : ad demand notes, dt gerstown, no sa 
| contributions to the repr al rent have greatly increased. Drowns 1) dis Westumiuster, ¥ dis 
ry , j rid Williamsport lis 
Phe French papers announce that war has been de- Gel yf y pe de 1" q 
; rie, y ai Hhibermaiv 
clared and hostilities commenced against France by the! Be county bas to sale Salisbury, 2 dis 
. . . t ? P ! ; r « iy hie yy! 3 
| Emperor of Morocco, and active preparations are being | ‘ones 1 dis Franktin ba ' — 
s : . ‘ I S } + ¢ 30 dis Susquehanna, rowe 
made to invade the territory claimed by the former coun-} } .¥ 14 dis; Millington, broke 

; F ans | Lt. Toh linet Cannt bk Gis 
try. m \\ no Frederick County bk, 4 a 
A naner states that in Germat y the séeds of thi erane \\ Rranch ban! a Broken bks, various price 
j ey : . : . + PT Dom. ¢ |. Seript, 20a30 die Baltimore and Ohio R. PR 
}are fast coming in use as a substitute for cofiee | Oars ! pl 

. ~ ° ii v naw Oles, i 
mie the Sth ult. ; in estate of 12,470 acres, situate in nera WARE. 
| . : ’ , . . . 
| Mayland, U.S. was putup at avetion in Loudon. There} New York City, par Rank of p elawnre, par 
was nota single bidder. | Globe bank iraud) Wilmington and Bran. pal 
| The English manufacturers are anxious to get a repeal North River Bank’g Ca. do: Farmers! bk, Delaware, par 
elk vid ; , sot W'cidhe tS OP 1° “” f"y bank, ar 
lof the duty on raw cotton [ point to the great ex- Ny 2 TUS! One Seng Ui Venn I 
i c ‘1! ; ¢} Thr, 1 Rene - iV 1 (rower ) j . of Smyma, pa 
| tension of cotton mills in the Ur sta eS 5 assert with P NY, Pe do? 1 ler 25's, i dis 
some truth, that they canrot compete with their rivals in| | | ent tihin't ® dd DIS. OF COLUWRIA. 
the foreton markets of the world ‘. ¥. Bkaa Ce 0 dos Washington City, b dis 
| mn ' . ¢ } ran ? | ly 
I'wenty-six vesselsladen with cotton from the United | Dry j Ide G for , ain 
: . . . . ‘ iar . " tn 4 Mechs ica’ lie 
| States, arrived at Liverpeol in one day ddring last) N. Am. ‘fT! ' ae I di 
“ A gaiveh: hi ‘ o A lexandyi a. : dis 
month. t 8 : - 
ry. hat : die Bank of Alexandria,, A broke 
| ' ' fachani 9 bs x ) ke 
) Jom ’ ! y ' , ept om le ni ] Mechanics bank, broke 
PHEeNomENoN.—A_ well near Norwalk, O., a few | °°! ; 
} f ' 1 : i (sreen [er Hu n, c VIRGINIA. 
days ago suddenly commenced overflowing. The Ex-| Middle Districts. — | 8 Bk. of Va. ee anches, = 

_: : . . Dia) ineeane Niagara, (. ©>Farmers’ bk & bra’s dis 

ositor says the discharge is at least six , Plat= tung. B et . 
positor says the discharge at least sixty hogsheads per Wash and Wares Valley bk & branch, 1 dis 


{ 
| 
Mer. and Planters’; ) » xv bk & branches, 1 dig 
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THE QUAKER. 
Tue Quaker stood under his smooth broad brim, 


Till it grew so vast and rose so high, 
That the gentle words that hung 


In the plain drab suit, that simple and trim | Like a string of pearls from his cautious lip, 
Was better than royal robes to him. | On their silver thread he was fain to clip, 

Who looked to the inward part, | Least something more than the truth might slip, 
Foregoing the wealth and honors of earth— For once from a Quakers tungue. 


And emptied his breast of the praise of birth, 
To seek the treasures of matchless worth, 
Reserved for the pure in heart. 


And he heaved a sigh, at the lofty look, 
Of the mitred head o’er the gilded book, 
And a view of the costly drapery took, 
With a meek and pitying eye. 
Alas! said he, as he turned away, 
From the splendid temple, the grand display— 
What honor to worldly pomp they pay, 
In the name of the King most high. 


| But the trees quaked too, at the thing he spoke, 
For they knew that the knee of the knotted oak, 
Must bend e’er the vow of the Quaker broke, 
And they bowed and kissed the ground. 
The hammer and axe had abjured repose, 
And the mountains rang with their distant blows 
As the forest fell and the city rose, 
And her glory beamed around. 


Her laws were as righteous, pure, and plain, 
As the warm in heart, and the cool in brain, 
To bind the strong in a silken chain, 


Then he looked around on his own proud land, Could in wisdom and love devise. 

Where those of his faith were a suffering band ; The tongue needed not the bond of a vow, 

Enchained in the conscience and under the hand. And man to his fellow-worm did not bow ; 
Of merciless power oppressed, Nor doff the screen o’er his open brow, 

I'll seek, said the Q :aker,a happier shore, ‘To any beneath the skies. 

Where I, and my people may kneel before 

The shrine we erect, to the God we adore, 
And none shall our rights molest. 


The Quaker passed on from land to land, 

With the lowly heart and the open hand, 

Of one who felt where he soon must stand 
And his final account give in ; 

For long had he ma‘e up his sober mind, 

‘That he could not depart toleave mankind 

With the ample field of the earth behind 
No better than he had been. 


And bright was the spot where the Quaker came 

To leave it, his hat, his drab and his name, 

‘That will sweetly sound from the trump of fame ; 
Till its final blast shall die. 

The city he reared from the sylvan shade, 

His beautifal monument now is made, 

And long have the rivers their pride displayed, 
In the scenes they are rolling by. G. 


And sick of the sounding of empty things, 
Of beggarly strife in the island of kings,— 
His dove like spirit unfurled her wings. 

Fora bold and venturous sweep, 
She wafted him off o’er billow and szray, 
Twixt the sea and the sky on apathless way, 
To a beautiful sylvan scene that lay 

Far over the boiling deep. 


And when he came down, unruffled and staid 

Where along the skirt of the peaceful shade, 

The Schuylkill and Delaware rolled and made 
Their friendly waters unite. 

The Indian sprang from his light canoe ; 

The birds to the topmost bough withdrew, 

And the deer skipped up on the cliff to view SOLON 
The new and unseemingly sight. 





Soton, esteemed one of the seven sages of Greece, 
But the tomahawk dropped from the red man’s /a noble philosopher, and a law-giver to the Atheni- 


hand, } ans, was so hnmble, that he refused to be the prince 
When he saw the Quaker advance and stand, /of that people, and voluntarily banished himself, 
Presenting his purse but to share the land | when Pisistratus usurped the government there; _re- 
He had come to possses with him. | solving never to outlive the laws and freedom of his 
And scanning his bland and noble face, }country. He would say, ‘That to make a govern- 


Where goodness was all that his eye could trace, 
He haughtily smiled at his hiding place, 
Far under the hats broad brim. 


ment last, the magistrates must obey the laws, and 
the people the magistrates. It was his judgment, 
that riches brought luxury, and luxury brought ty- 
ranny. Being asked by Croesus, king of Lydia, 
when seated in his throne, richly clothed, and mag- 
nificiently attended, if he had ever seen anything 
more glorious ? He answered, cocks peacoks, and 
pheasants ; by how much their beauty is natural. 
These undervaluing expressions of wise Solon, 
meeting so pat upon the pride and luxury of Cre- 
sus, they parted: the one desirous of toys and vani- 
ties; the other an example and instructor of true no- 
hility and virtue, that contemned the king’s effemi- 
nacy. Another time Croesus asking him, who was 
the happiest man in the world? expecting he should 
have said, Cresus, because he was the most famous 
for wealth in those parts ; he answered ‘Tellus ; who 
though poor, was yet an honest and good man, and 
contented with what he had: after he had served 
the commonwealth faithfully, and seen his children 
and grand children virtuously educated, he died for 
his country in a good old age, and was carried by 
his children to his grave. This much displeased 
Creesus, but he dissembled it. Whilst Solon thus 
recommended the happiness of Tellus, Crasus de- 
manded to whom he assigned the next place, (ma- 
king no question but himself should be named) Cleo- 
bis saith he, and Bito; brethren that loved well, had 
a competency, were of great health and strength, 
most tender and obedient to their mother, religious 
of life ; who, after sacrificing in the temple fell asleep, 
and waked no more. Hereat, Croesus growing angry, 
strange! saith he; doth our happiness seem so des- 
picable, that thou wilt not rank us equal with pri- 
vate persons? Solon answered, Dost thou inquire 
of us about human affairs ? knowest thou not, that 
Divine Providence is severe, and often full of altera- 
tion? Do not we, in process of time, see many 
things we would not? Aye, and suffer many things 
we would not? Count man’s life at seventy years, 


Thou'lt find, said the Quaker, in me and in mine, 
But friends and brothers to thee and to thine— 
Who abuse no power and admit no line 

‘T wixt the red man and the white. 
Save the cords of love, as a sacred tie 
For our one great Father who dwells on high, 
Regards the child with an angry eye, 

Who robs from his brother’s right. 


The Indian passed and the Quaker stood, 

The righteous lord of the shadowy wood, 

Like the genius of thought in its solitude, 
Till the spirit, the inner man, 

Became too mighty to be repressed, 

Beneath the drab on his ample breast, 

Had moved and with neatness and plainly dressed, 
Came forth as his lips began. 


I may not swear, but I'll prophesy, 
This lofty forest that t.wers so high, 
Must bow anid its stately head will lie 

On the lap of its mother earth. 
When the stroke of the axe shall its pride subdue, 
And its branching honors the ground shall strew— 
Then some of its parts may be reared anew, 

To shelter the peaceful hearth. 


Where now the poor Indians scatter the sod 
With offerings burnt to an unknown God, 
By gospel light, shall the path be trod, 

To the courts of the Prince of Peace, 
And here will commerce appoint her mart, 
The marble will yield to the hand of art, 
From the sun of science the rays shall dart, 

And the darkness of nature cease. 


And thus did the vision of prophecy 
Expand and blaze to the prophei’s eye, 
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which makes twenty-six thousand two hundred and 
fifty and odd days, there is scarcely one day like 
another ; so that every one, O Crosus, is attended 
with crosses. ‘Thou appearest to me very rich, and 
king over many people ; but the question thou askest, 
I cannot resolve, till | hear thou hast ended thy days 
happily ; for he that hath much wealth is not happier 
than he that gets his bread from day to day; unless 
Providence continue those good things, and he dieth 
well. In everything, O king, we must have regard 
to the end; for man, to whom God dispenseth 
worldly things, he at last utterly deserts. Solon, af- 
ter his discourse not flattering to Croesus, was dis- 
missed, and accounted unwise, that he neglected the 
present good, out of regard fur the future, A®sop, 
who wrote the Fables, being then at Sardis, sent for 
thither by Creesus, and much in favor with him, 
was grieved to see Solon so unthankfully dismissed; 
and said to him, Solon, we must either tell kings 
nothing at all, or what will please them: Noa, saith 
Solon, either nothing at all, or what is best for them, 
However, it was not long ere Creesus was of anoth- 
er mind ; for, being taken by Cyrus, the founder of 
the Persian monarchy, and by his command fettered 
and puton a pile of wood to be burned, Croesus 
sighed deeply, and cried, O Solon, Solon ! Cyrus bid 
the interpreter ask, on whom he called? He was 
silent; but at last, pressing him,answered, upon him, 
whom I desire, above all wealth, to have spoken 
with all tyrants. ‘This not understood, upon farther 
importunity he told them, Solon, an Athenian; who 
long since, says he,eame to me, and seeing my 
wealth, despised it; besides, what he told me is come 
to pass: nor did his council belong to me alone, but 
to all mankind, especially those thatthink themselves 
happy. Whilst Croesus said thus, the fire began 10 
kindle, and the out-parts to be seized by the flame ; 
Cyrus informed by the interpreters what Croesus 
said, began to be troubled ; and knowing himself to 
be a man, and that to use another, not inferior to him- 
self in wealth, so severely, might one day be retalia- 
ted, instantly commanded the fire to be quenched, 
and Creesus and his friends to be brought off; whom, 
ever after, as long as he lived, Cyrus had in great 
esteem. ‘Thus Solon gained the praise of two kings, 
his advice saved one, and instructed the other. 


As it was in Solon’s time that tragical plays were 
first invented, so was he most severe against them; 
foreseeing the inconveniences that followed, upon the 
people’s being affected with that novelty of pleasure. 
Itis reported of him, that he went himself to the 
play, and after it was ended, he went to Thespis, the 
great actor and asked him, if he were not ashamed 
to tell so many lies in the face of so greatan auditory? 
‘Thespis answered, as it is now usual, there is no 
harm nor shame to act such things in jest. Solon, 
striking his staff hard upon the ground, replied, but 
in a short time, we who approve of this kind of jest 
shall use it in earnest in our common affairs and 
contracts. In fine, he absolutely forbade him to 
teach or act plays; conceiving them deceitful and an- 
profitable ; diverting youth and tradesmen from more 
necessary and virtuous employment. He defined 
those happy, who are competently furnizhed with 
their outward callings, live tenperately and honestly. 
He would say, that cities are the common-sewer of 
wickedness. He affirmed that to be the best family. 
which got not unjustly, kept not unfaihfully, spent 
not with repentance, “Observe, saith he, honesty in 
thy conversation, more strictly than an oath.”’ Seal 
words with silence; silence with opportunity. 
Never lie, but speak the truth. Fly pleasure, for it 
brings sorrow. Advise not the people what is most 
pleasant, but what is best. Make not fends in 
haste, nor hastily part with them. Learn to obey, 
and thou wilt know how to command. Be arrogant 
to none; be mild to those that are about thee. Con- 
verse not with wicked persons. Meditate on serious 
things. Reverencethy parents. Cherish thy friend. 
Conform to reason; and 1m all things take counsel 
of God. In fine, his two short sentences were these 
of nothing, too much; and know thyself.—W’. Penn 
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From the New York True Sun. 
PAPER. 


THE immense quantity of paper now used in this 
country, is but another proof of the rapid mental ad- 
vancement of the people. ‘The great demand for it 
has Jed to the adoption of new methods of manufac- 
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sufe, and some admirab'e inventions have so much 
tacilitated it, that the article is not only increased in 
quantity, but it is now much better made and is af- 
forded at cheaper rates than formerly. ‘The thirst 
for reading among us is unquenchable. Books and 
newspapers are become matters of necessity with the 
Americans. ‘I‘hey are a part of their daily wants, 
and the paper mills are night and day engaged in fur- 
nishing the sheets by which the American mind now 
Aubitually speaks. 

There are some interesting facts connected with 
the subject of paper, which have been carefully pre- 
served by the historians. ‘I"he ancients who were at 
first without it, wrote on skins, on tablets of wood 
and stone, on metalic substance, on ivory and papy- 
rus. Paper of the latter substance was manufactured 
in large quantities, in Alexandria, and thence carried 
about the world, as late as the filth cenwry. ‘The 
making of paper from cotton was the next step, and 
this is attributed to the Chinese and Persians. It can- 
not be traced back further than the tenth century, 
and the oldest manuscript written on this fabric is da- 
ted in 850. ‘Ihere is a great contest among the an- 
tiquarians, as to the time when the process was first 
known in Germany, Italy and France. Itis believed 
that the English adopted it in 1322; the French in 
1367. ‘The first paper mill in England was erected 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, The manufacture 
of paper remained stationery for many years. Down 
to the 17th century, most of the supply of the article 
eamne from France, and hardly anything but brown 
paper was manufactured in England before the Re- 
volution of 1688. Not till 1690 was white paper 
made there in any quantity, if at all; but in 1731, 
300,000 reams were annually produced, equal to 


two-thirds of the whole homeconsumption, In 1783, | 


the annual value of the article, says Dr. Ure, was 
estimated at £780,000. In 1843 according to Col- 
quhoun, a great statistical authority, the annual value 
had reached £2,000,000, though this is considered 
by Mr. Stevenson as too high an estimate by £700,- 


000. ‘I'here are now 700 paper mills in England, | 


and about 80in Scotland. ‘The number in Ireland is 
very small. 

In the United States the annual value of all manu- 
factured paper is $311,600. ‘I'he number of persons 
employed in it is about five thousand. ‘The number 
of printing offices is supposed to be at least 1600; 
the number of men employed in printing and binding 


is about 12,000 and the capital is nearly six million | 


of dollars. ‘The whole number of our newspapers 
and periodicals is a little less than 1700. 

‘The process of manufacture is too minute for a 
general notice like the present one. After the paper 
is made, trimmed, and pressed, it is divided into 
quires of twenty-four sheets, which are folded and 
made up into reams. Each ream contains twenty 
quires, of which the two outside are damaged paper, 
and these are securely tied. Printing paper is now 
sold by its size, the result probably of the duty be- 
ing laid upon it in England in proportion to its dimen- 
sions. ‘lhe largest machine paper known is five 
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which breathe”’ are expressed, the ** words that burn’’ 
are written. ‘The arts and sciences there record 
their progress, and religion and virtue invite us to the 
pathos of peace. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 

AccorDING to returns lately made to the House of 
Commons, the quantity of wool imported into Great 
Britain in the vear 1843, were 21,132,852 Ibs. the 
produce of British possessions, and 28,110,71 Ibs, the 
produce of foreign countries, making a total of 49,- 
218,093 Ibs. In 1842, the total quantity imported 
was 45,881,539 Ibs.; in 1841, 56,170,974 Ibs.; in 
1840, 49,436,274 lbs., and the average of 14 years 
from 1830 to 1844, inclusive, 45,500,000 

Of the imports of 1843, there were received from 
the Cape of Good Hope, 1,728,454 lbs.; from the 
British East Indies, 1,888,023.; from New South 
Wales, 11,942,557 lbs.; from Van Dieman’s Land, 
3,993,040 Ibs.; and from Southern Australia, 1,387,- 
614 Ibs. Of the quantity imported from foreign 
countries, there were received from Russia, 3,51 1,- 
916 lbs.; from Germany, 16,805,448 Ibs.; from the 
States of the Rio de la Plata, 1,879,653 Ibs; and 









particulars of this new process. All :¢ phologrs- 


phic processes with which we are at. ac- 
quainted, sufficiently sensitive forthe fixation lof the 
images of the camera obscura, require the most 
careful and precise manipulation ; consequently, 
those who are not accustomed to the niceties of -ex- 
perimental pursuits are frequently annoyed by fail- 
ures. ‘The following statement will at once ‘show 
the exceeding simplicity of the new discovery. 

Good letter paper is first washed over ‘with the 
following solution. 


A saturated solution of succine acid 2 drachms. 

Mucillage of gum arabic . . . . 3 

PEE ok. 528 th bce ke ee 

When the paper isdry, it is washed over once 
with an argentine solution, consisting of one drachm 
of nitrate of silver to one ounce of distilled water. 
‘The paper is allowed to dry in the dark, and it is 
fit for use ; it can be preserved in a portfolio, and at 
any time employed in the camera. ‘This paper is a 
pure white, and it retains its color, which is a great 
advantage. At present, I find it necessary to expose 
this prepared paper in the camera obscura for periods 
varying with the quantity of sunshine from ‘two to 


in your columns for the purpose of publishing he. 


from Peru, 2,535,200 Ibs. Of the foreign wool, 17,- | Cight minutes, although, from some results which 
736,888 lbs. were charged with a duty of Id. per Ib.; t have obtained, am satistied, that, by s 
7,804,918 Ibs. with a duty of 1-2d per ib.; and 1,906,- | MIce adjustment of the proportions of the materials, 
636 lbs, (alpacha or lama wool) with a duty of 2s. |* much shorter exposure will suffice. ‘Whom ‘the 
6d. per ewt. paper is removed from the camera, no trace of a pic- 
‘The total declared value of British Woolen Manu- | ture is visible. We have then to mix together one 
factures exported to British possessions in 1843, drachm of a saturated solution of sulphate of iron, 
| was £1,207,191; and to foreign countries £5,483,- | 2% two or three drachms of the mucilage of gum 
O11. penpede, A wide flat brush saturated with this solu- 
| ek Me SPT tote ~ is an wae eer the a i. - paper rapidly 
TIFACTURE OF STRRT. PRN and evenly. Ina few seconds, the dormant images 
aoe Renee wa R dimes rae are seen to develope themselves, and with great a 
| As an instance of the astonishing amount of busi-| pidity a pleasing negative photographic picture is 
| 


ness afforded in the production of these articles take | produced. The iron solution is to be washed off as 
the following account. 'soon as the best effect appears, this being done with 
In the first place, flat sections of steel are cut out, | a soft sponge and clean water. ‘The drawing is ‘then 
of the shape required by a stamping press; they | soaked for a short time in water and|may be. perma- 
are then placed under another press, which presses nently fixed, by being washed over with ammouia— 
the holes and cuts the split; and they are then! or perhaps better with a solution of the hyposulphite 
struck into their convex shape by a third press. | of soda, care being taken that the salt is afierwards 
1 hey have then to be polished and tempered, which! well washed out of the paper, From the pictures 
is managed in a peculiar apparatus, called emphati- | thus procured, any number of others correet in po- 
ically, «The Devil,” consisting of a fly-wheel and a| sition, and in light and shadow, may be produced, 
box, in M hich the pens are placed, and to which a! by using the same suceinated papers in the ordinary 
motion is given resembling that exhibited in sha-| way; from five to ten minutes in sunshine produ- 
| king materials together ina bag. ‘This motion is | cing the desired effect. 
| continued for eight hours, when the pens are found The advantages which this process possesses over 
to be completely deprived, by their friction against} every other, must be I think apparent. The papers 
| each other, of any asperities which might have ex-! are prepared in the most simple manner, and may 
|isted on their edges, and which, though invisible to | be kept ready by the tourist until required for use ; 
the naked eye vould have obstructed the free pas- | they require no. preparation previously to their be- 
save of the ink. After this process, they are tem-| ing placed in the camera, and they can “be preserved 
'pered ina hox, shaken, and brought to a blue color, | until a convenient opportunity offers for bringing out 
| being carefully watched, and the heat lessened, when- | the picture which is done in the most simple manner 
| ever a shade of yellow is observed on their sur: | with a material which can be anywhere procared. 
| face. | Anxious to give the public the advantage of this 
The split is then completed by touching the sides | process dnring the beautiful weather of the present 





“a> - >» ¢ yf ne ¢ a pth 7 > akers. o ° . . > ‘ i - e . ° 
teet wide, and of length at the option of the makers. | y ith a pair of pincers. Some idea may be given of | season, I have not waited to perfect the manipulatory 


The largest size hand-made paper is 2 feet 7 inches 
and a half, by 4 feet 7 inches. 

The oll names to distinguish the sizes are not 
much used at present, although they are wellknown, 
There is, for example, the double atlas, the double 
demy, the imperial, the elephant, the royal, the post, 
so called for having orginally a water mark of a post 
hern, and the fooiscap, so styled tor its distinctive 
water mark also. 

A few years ago we iinported our best writing pa- 
per from France and England, but we now manufac- 
ture the most clegant varieties for ourselves. Many 
persons have adopted the fashion also, of having their 
crests and initials neatly stamped on the corners of 
the quires, and there are places in this city where it 
is done at a small expense. 

‘The best kind of paper is always made of linen. 
Other vegetable substances have been tried from time 
to time as a substitute, such as straw, vine tendrils, 
the stalks of the thistle and mallow, the bark of the 
birch, beech and willow. Straw has been extensive- 
ly used in the United States to produce a coarse 
wrapping paper. 

‘The conversion of dirty rags into beautiful white 
sheets is a very admirable contrivance. On their 
smooth surface, (for since the introduction of steel 
pens smoothness isan essential quality), the “thonghts 


the greater rapidity with which steel pens are made | details whieh are necessary for the production of por- 
than a quill, when we state that of the latier an ex-| traits. li is sufficient, however, tosay that the ex- 
pert peneutier can only make six hundred a day,} periment has satisfied me of its applicability for this 
whilst, with the recent steel pen machines, as many | purpose. 
may be made in a single hour with the greatest ease. | Prismatic examination has proved that the rays 
The steel of which these pens are made is frequent- effecting this chemical change are those which Ihave 
ly alloyed with some other metal in order to improve | elsewhere shown to be perfecily independent of so- 
the elasticity, and in some cases to prevent rust; but| far. light or heat. [ therefore propose to distinguish 
the steel alone employed in England for making | this process by a name which has a general rather 
pens, amounts to 125 tons annually, which is equiv- | than a particular application. Regarding all photo- 
alent to about three hundred thousand millions of| graphic phynomenon as due to the principl Enereta, 
pens! a number employing such an immense amount [ would nevertheless wish to distinguish this very 
of labor and ingenuity as to be scarcely credible, did interesting process as the EneroiatyPr. 
not the Parliament returns attest the fact. | lLenclose you a few specimens of the results al- 
jready obtained. ‘The exceeding sensibility of the 
| Energiatype is best shown by an attempt to copy en- 
ENERGIATYPE. A NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC gravings or leaves by it. ‘The three specimens I en- 
ROCESS, close were produced by an exposure of considerably 
WHILE pursuing some investigations, with a view less than one second. lam, &c., 
Rozerr Hen. 


From the Athenaum. 


to determine the influence ot the solar rays upon | 
precipitation, I have been led to the discovery of 2! ihe . 
new photographie agent which can be employed in! Tle that will not Jee from the occasions and allure- 
the preparation of paper, with a facility whieh no} ments of sin, though they may seem never so «plea- 
other sensitive process possesses, Being desirous | sant to the eye or sweet to the taste, shall find them 
of affording all the information | possibly canto those | in the end to be more sharp than vinegar, more 
who are anxious to avail themselves of the advanta-| bitter than wormwood, more deadly than poison,— 


ges offeret by Photography, I solicit a ‘little space | Brooks. 


Falmouth, May 27, 1844. 
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CHAPMAN & JONES, 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


SSTABLISHMENT, 
No. 3 South Fifth St., near Market 


~~ 


The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their 


friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office, 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- 
riety of New materials, presses, etc. 


BOOKS, HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. 


Executed with despatch, and in a style which, for neatness 
and clearness of impression, will compare with the work ol 


any other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe 
will in all cases render satisfaction. 
JOSIAH CHAPMAN, 
JONATHAN T. JONES, 
corner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ‘‘ Black Bear.”’ 


ISAAC DIXON, 

LOCK AND WATCH MAKER, No. 150 South Street, 

4 doors below Fourth, Philadelphia. 
6m8-6mos 


NEW STOCK OF DRY GOODS. 
HE Subscriber.takes this method to intorm his friends that he 
has taken the Swre, No. 61 North Second Street, below 
Arch St., and tas now on hand and is constantly receiving direct 
from the New York market, a full supply of FANCY and STA- 
PLE DRY GOODS, which he issatisfied will be fonnd at ax low 


prices at the above NO as al any other Store in theeiy. Par- 


ticular attention paid to guods suitable for Friends’ wear, 
5m11 M. BUZBY. 


JUST PUBLISIiED 
HE MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND GOSPEL 
LABORS OF SAMUEL FOTHERGILL, WITH 
SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 
&e., By George Crosfield. First American from the Eng- 
lish edition—in one Octavo Volume of over five hundred 
pages. Price in neat muslin binding, $2, sheep, (Library 
atyle,) $2 25. For sale by BAKER & CRANE, 
j 158 Pearl street, N. Y. 
*** Agents forthe sale of John and Isaac Comly’s publi- 
cations. 


REPOSITORY OF FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 
E. CHAPMAN desires to inform the Society of Friends 
e that he has on hand a genera! assortment of 'Rienpbs’ 
Works, at his Store, 74 north Fourth street. 
Just Published—A Narrative of a Visit to the West Indies. 
by George Truman, John Jackson and ‘Thomas B_ Long- 


streth—Narratives, Pious Medita‘ions, &c. of Ann Byrd, late | 


of NewYork. dec’d—Letters of Martha Smith—Embiem of 
Nature, compiled by the ‘‘ Association for the improvement of 
Juvenile Books,’” &c 


WALL AND CURTAIN PAPERS 
OF a great variety of patterns, for sale wholesale or retail, 
by WM. D. PARRISH, 











CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY, 


——— 
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\ OR BOYS.—This institution. 1s situated 3 miles north of Phi- 


ladelphia, on the road trom Frankford t: Germantown, ‘The 
salubrity and beauty of the place. combined with ils large and 
ample accommodations, ret der it one of the most desirable situ- | 


ations in the country. 


Frankford is the nearest village.and being one and a half 


miles distant from us, renders the students ettirely {ree trom the 


| influence of improper company and asgecialss 


left without the supervision of one of the principais. 





parents of the subserthers, 

A full course of study embraces all the elementary and nearly 
all the higher deparimenis ot Science ‘To render the natural 
sciences more pleasing and instructive. familiar illustrations will 
be given by diagra . s and experiments 

The charge of Tuition in English will be $35 per quarter. 
payable i advanew) including boarding, washing and mending. 


library, lights, fue:, &e.; and forthe Languages, each $5 per qr. | 


addnivnal. Address all letters to ~ Clermont Academy, near 
Frankford, Pa.” 
SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, 2p... 
EDWIN D. BUCKMAN, : Principals. 
REFERENCES. 

In Philadelphia—Ezra Hoopes, Johu H. Cavender, Samuel 
Badger. Joseph Walimsiey, T Ellwood Cnapman, Win. C. Mur- 
phy, Marmaduke Watson, N. Shoemaker, M. D. 

in German'own—Thomas F Betton, M. D., P. R. Freas, editor 
of Germantown Telegraph. 

In Wilmington, Del.— William Warner. 

In Salem, N.J.— Minor Harvey. Aaron B. Ivins. 

Joshua Buckman, Jonathan Paxson, Bucks co. Robert Buck- 
man, Joshua Fell, Vhiladelphia co Pa. om* 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 


NDELIBLE INK, for marking on linen, both with and 

- without mordant—warranted. 

WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing 
old plated ware and producing by a sing!e application a plate 


of pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, door- | 


knobs, castors, &c. 
SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WASIT, an excellent ar- 
ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums. 
IMPROVED YEAST "OWDERS for making light batter in 
a few minutes, put up with full directions for use. 
CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, which furnish an 
agreeable and refreshing summer drink. 


Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on dranght, or put 


upin bottles for family use. For sale,together with a large as- 


The health and morals are carefully attended to; and to pre- 
vent any breaches of discipline. &e. the siudents will never be 


The Boarding department is under the parucular care of the 











BOARDING SCHOOL 
he YOUNG MEN AND BUYS, near Moarestown, Burling 
wo County, N J The situation is ietired, healthy and 
peasant, the water is pnreand selt; the farm coutains upwaris 
oft S0acres, Withan abuadance of fine fruit. . hose pupil Who 
| have a taste forage cultureor horticulture will be aided in’ the 
exercise of ihese healthy and deligthitul pursuits in the intervals 
loys then studies, when parents desire it. 

‘|'.e course of siudy mcindes all the elementary, as well a» 
the higher depa:tments ofa liberal aud practical kengtist 
education; “atural Philusopiy, Chem siry, Physiology, Bota- 
ny ands ther departments of Natural History, Wilt receive spe- 
foal auenvon, and be fully tlustrated by excellent apparatus and 
specimens A large aud well selecied Lib: ary wili be opert te 
lj the use of the students, 

In all the studies, particalar care will be exercised to give 
thema practical direcuon, and to culavate such a taste ter 
uselul knowledge as will be calculated to enlarge the under- 
lstandings of our pupils, and increase their usefulness and 


} 
| 


| happiness in lite. 
All the pupils will live in the family as our own children ; 
| their morais and deportment will receive the most éaretul a - 
liention. ‘lhe numer will be limited, and the whole atien- 
| tion of the Subscribers will be devoted to the improvemen 
of those Who may be entrusted tu our care, 
| ‘The Summer ‘Term willeommence on the third Second 
day in the Fitth month, snd conunue till the last Seventh day 
in the Ninth month. ‘Che Winter ‘Lerm wil commence on 
the first Second dav in the 11th month, and continue till the 
last Seventh day.in the Fourth mouth. Students may enie: 
at any time, and withuat restriction as to age. 
‘he charge for ‘Tnition, Boarding and Washing will be— 
$37 50a quarter of twelve weeks, payable madvance. No 
extra charges. SAMUELS. GRISCOM, Principai. 
ROWLAND JOHNSON, Assistun’, 





REFERENCES. 
In Philade!phia—Joseph Warner, Richard Price. George 
| Griscom, and John D. Grisecom, M. D. No. 169 Vine stree 
| Wm. M. Muzzey, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132 North 2d st, Jonn 
B. Ellison, No. 40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry. 
| Kensington—Jona han Wainwright. 
| Germantown Pa —Joshna R. Johnson. 

In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippineott. Chalkivy 
Gillingham. 

* Evesham, N. J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griseorr-. 


‘« Springfield, N. J —Samnel Ellis. 


| ‘* Salem, N. J.—George M. Ward. 


** Frankford, Pa.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. 


George L. Gillingham. 


| «* Wilmington, Del. —EliHilles. 





‘* Quakertown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samnel J. Levick 
N. B. Stages leave Camden, every day tor Moorstown, 


sortment of Drugs, Medicines, English and French Perfume- | and will bring passengers to the: schoo!—those who prefer it 


ry, Fancy and Shaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Edward Parrish’s may easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam- 
Family Medicine and Prescription Store, N. W. corner Ninth | dey 


and Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 4inl3 


SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
T KLLWOOY CHAPMAN, No. 74 North Fourth street. 


e keeps co; stantly for sale a very extensive assortment of 
Books and Statnenery, &e. to which he invites the attention of 
Schoo! Teachers, Library Conamitices, and o. bers. 

} 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS 


Ile also keeps on hand a general a-sortment of Friends’ Books; 


}among them will be tound Martha Smith's Letters, just publisti- 
led, Hicks’ Discourses, Kersey’s Treatise, Friends’ Miscellany. | 


J ANY ‘ a¢ > ¢ et ° : r . ’ ¢ 
No. 4 north Fifth st. 2 doors above Market. | [Tye Remembrancer, Guide to True Peace Friends Diserpline. 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL’S MEMOIRS. 
J UST RECEIN ED, ‘Che Memoirs of Samuel Fothergil , 
1 vol, 8vo. For sale by 
T.. EY} CHAMAN, 74 north Fourth street. 


SEWEL’S HISTORY, 
( F THE RISE, INCREASE AND PROGR®“<SS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE CALLED QU 4. 
KERS.—The above valuab!e and standard work is now Nn 
rrxgss and will be published about the first of Seventh-month 
next, in ‘I'wo Octavo Volumes of over tour hundred pages each. 
Prospectuses containing further particulars and Specimen 
Sheets of the work, may be seen by applying to T. FB. Chap- 
man, the Agent in Philadelphia or to the undersigned, the 
publishers in New York 
‘Those persons, who may he desirous of adding this to 
their collection of Friends’ Books, are requested to make 
early application to either of the above. as the edition is limi 
ted—and it is probab'e that a period of many years will 
elapse, before there will be a demand sufficient. to warrant 
the printing of another. BAKER & CRANE, 
Publishers, 158 Pearl st., N. Y. 
Fifth-monith 20th, 1844. 


PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, 


GOR BOYS, is located in Enst Bradford, two miles southwest | , 
Joshus Evans's Journal, 12mo, 


of West Chester, Chesier County, Pa. 

The course of instroction embraces Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Grammar, Geography, with the use of Globes; Natural 
Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Algebra. Geometry 
Mensuration, Surveying, ilustrated by practice; Spherics. De 
scriptive and Practical Astronomy The Sehool being furnished 


and Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures and exper 
mental ilins' rations 

Terms :—For Boarding, Washing and Tuition. incinding Read- 
ing Books and Stationary. thiriy-live doliars in advance, per 
quarter of twelve weeks; other books furnished at the usual 
prices, ‘The pupils have access 'o a well selected Library Each 
scholar must furnish his own wash basin and towels; he must 
also have his clothes marked with the entire uame, and bring a 
leather trunk. : 

There will be a vacation of three weeks intheSpring and 
two weeks inthe Fall The Summer term commences on the 3d 
second day in the 5h month, and Winter term the second 2d day 
in the Tith moth. 

Application for admission to the School, can be made by letter 
orotherwise. to BiNJAMIN PRICE, jr., Principal. 

Post-office address, West Chester, Pa. 4m/3 


' 
with appropriate apparatus, the sciences of Natural Philosophy | 
| 
i 
} 


Dr. Parrish’s Letier, &c. &c. 3mo030 


AN APPRENTICE WANTED 








| 
| 


Packages and letters, left at C. Champion’s Arch St. Fer 
ry, will be forwarded to the school every day. 


WILLIAM D. PARRISID’S 
aan ALE AND RETAIL Paper and Rag Warehonse, 
No. 4 North Fiith Street, two doors above Marke:, 
Philadelphia. 
COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with 
a geveral assortment of Writing, Printing and Wrapping P 
pers ; wall and curtain papers, bonnet boards, & e. Also. the 


| Standard School Books, Blank Books, Ink, Ink Powder. 


_ learn the Houseand Sign Painting business. One from | 


the country would be preferred. Apply at 82 Spruce 


WM. C. MURPHY. 


st. alw e Second. 


NARRATIVES, &&. OF ANN BYRD. 
Us’ PUBLISITED, and tor sale at No 74 North Fourth “t. 
e Narratives, Pious Meditations and Religious Exercises of 
An: Kyrd, price 31 cents 
4m6 T.E CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth street. 
BOOKS 


aay ghee rie BY JOHN COMLY, and for sule by T. E 


Chapma 1, 74 North Fourth street, Philadelp a; by Baker | 
| & Crane, 155 Pearl street, New York; E.M.Fulle .8 East Bal- 
‘timo «street, Baltnnuore. 

Job Scott’s Jonrnal and Works, in two vols. &vo. 3 60 
| Friends’ Miscellany, contaming original Essays, Journals, Let- 


ters, Memoria 8, Histoiical and Biographical accounts of Ameri- 


can Frends, &c. 12 vols 10 50) 
Haugh Jucge’s Journal, 1 00 
John Woolman’s Journal and Works. enlarged edition. &74 


| Janney's Conversations on Religious Subjects, third ed.tien, en- 


Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general, all o1 
which are oflered at the lowest wholesale prices, 

i Country rags bought for cash, or in exchange forfracds 
at cash prices 420-15 


CLOTH STORE. 


| J ACKSON, CLAPP & Co. N. W. corner of Market and Second 
, 


streets have jut ceceived a handsome assortment of Spring 


(joods, composing mm part 


| 
| 
| 


} 


French blue. black olive and brown Cloths. 
i palish wool black, blue. invisible green and olive do, 
Armmerncan do do da du. 
French, West of England and American black, blue and tavcy 
Ca-simeres 
English aud French black satin Vestings 
Deo do black silk do 


Cashmere and fancy silk do 


| 
} 
| 


iT 


Wove, figured. quilting and Marseilles do 
Buffand wiite cashimeretie du 
Tweed Cassimeres. 
Black silk Velvets. 


Silk and worsted Serges, 


| Plain white aad colored fancy Linen Drills. 
| Plain are 


! } 


taney Gambroons 
Brown Hollands, Stlecias, &c. 


ALSO, 
Mixed and D:ab Broad-cloths, suitable for Friends’ wear 


larged, 1&mo. 374 Ra'tinets and Damasks. for Coach Trimmings. 


Philadelphia Memoria!'s of decersed Friends, 10 


Narratives, Diaries. and Essays of Ja:nes Hamton, late of Bucks | 
county Pa. 


Journal of Rufus Hall, late of Galway, N.Y. AO 
Ann Byrd s Narratives and Rellections, 81 
Journal of Isaac Martin, late of Rahway, N. Jersey, 374 


SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK, 
B ARNIIILL’S very superior Indelible Ink, used without a 


) preparation, warranted to produce a beautiful black in a 
few minutes, that will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK, 
black, blue, or red. Ink Powder, &c. &c. 

Sold wholesale and retail, by 

WM. D. PARRISH, 
4m20-ly 4 north Fifth Street, 2 doors above Market. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life, prepared 
by a few of her particular friends. Price 374 cents. 
Also, just received. A Sermon, by Lucretia Mott, delivered at 
Washington City. Price 8 cents. 31030 
,T. E. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St, 


Withageneral assortment of Tailors’ Trimmers. which we 


6.4 | offer fur sale at reduced prices by the piece or at retail. 


Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 


Es published every Seventh-day, 


At No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of Merchant St. 


. 


BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 
NN A NE NR SE 


TERMS —$2 per annum—2.50 if not paid within six mos - 
300 if not paid within Ll year. Notice to discontinue a subsernp- 
tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 


year. 


Advertisements will be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 


first, and ‘Twenty-five Cents fur each additional Insertion. 
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